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WHAT IS YOUR DEFINITION OF "HANDICAP"? 


Helen Christianson 
University of California at Los Angeles 


In the past, our mental picture of a physically handicapped child 
was something like a young child's drawing of a man in which the feature 
last noticed is emphasized by size quite out of proportion to the rest of 
the figure. Only recently have we begun to consider the child with a 
physical handicap as first of all a child with needs and interests, poten- 
tialities and problems in common with all growing children of similar age. 
Against this background our mental picture changes. The physical handicap 
shrinks to a proportion wnich seems more acceptable to us, more manageable 
for the child in relation to his potentialities as he is given opportunity 
to mingle with his peers in everyday living. 


Here and there a nursery school teacher, helped to this new under- 
standing by a social worker or specialist, begins "experimenting" by enrol- 
ling a child with a physical handicap in her group of so-called normal 
children. She proceeds cautiously, and a bit fearfully at first perhaps, 
with her new child. Can she give him the individual attention and guidance 
he needs? How will the other children react? 


As the teacher grows in insight, she becomes more relaxed and at 
the same time more skillful in meeting the individual needs of all of her 
children. Some of them have handicaps too, not so obvious to the eye, yet 
presenting obstacles just as necessary to surmount through wise understand- 
ing and guidance in group living and experience. 


At this point she remembers vaguely another use of the word "handi- 
cap", as a term in good standing among players in competitive games and 
sports. She consults her dictionary for this new meaning: 


handicap, ne, carrying of extra weight by a competitor in 
a race, or an allowance of time or distance to favor a 
weaker rival. 


How applicable to daily living in a nursery school! She thinks 
of some children with special needs which call for an extra allowance of 
time for growing; there are others so vigorous and outgoing, they delight 
in an extra challenge. There are the more socially sensitive children who 
observe and incorporate in tneir relationships some of the skills used or 
encouraged by the teacher. There are one or two with strong interest 
drives, prone to assert their own wants ordinarily, now beginning to show 
awareness of another's need occasionally. 


This definition challenges anew this teacher and all of us who 
work with children in one way or another: to provide for every child a 
fair chance to engage in activities within a range where he may reach new 
levels from time to time in terms of his own readiness and capabilities. 


The word "handicap" implies no opprobrium in this new interpreta- 
tion. Just a sensible means of recognizing individual differences and 
facilitating fair play, honest endeavor, good fun and a chance to grow 
for each participants 
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INTERPRETING THE NEEDS OF THE "SPECIAL CHIID" 
TO PARENTS AND CHILDREN OF THE "NORMAL GROUP" 


Mary Ann Wolman 
Pacific Oaks Friends School 


We believe that a good way for our children to learn about 
neonvle is to let them grow up in an atmosphere where they feel that they 
belong, that each is a worthwhile nerson in his own right. By accepting 
a number of children with special needs in our school, we hope to be 
able to helm all our children gain acceptance of differences. People 
are not all alike. Some are tail, others short; some learn quickly, 
ethers slowly: some are aggressive, others shy. The skin color of many 
is light, of some it is dark; most of the children see and hear well, 
but a few do not. We hope that if young chilcren learn to accept diffe- 
rences of any kind in such a matter of fact way, it will help to elimi- 
nate many of the prejudices we adults have. These prejudices, or let us 
say generalizations which many of us have acquired, have originated mainly 
because we do not know enough reople who are different from the majority. 


It is not my purpose to point out the importance a group expe- 
rience has for those children who have special needs, but rather to de- 
scribe ways and means of interpreting their needs to those who are in the 
majority. In our schocl which is attended by more than 100 boys and girls 
from the age of 2 to 6 years, we have accepted a small number of children 
with slight brain injuries, with emotional disturbances, and some who are 
blind. The attitudes of the parents of the "normal" children are of diffe- 
rent degrees of acceptance and rejection. We have noticed that mothers 
whose relationship to their own children is good in general, showed little 
concern about the presence of our special children; while the attitude of 
those who are anxious, tense and worried about their children is more re- 
jecting of the children who are different. 


The following are examples of parent's attitudes: 


There were some varents who were unaware of children who had 
special needs, until they were pointed out to them even though they 
spent a considerable amcunt cf time watching {he whole group. (They 
woulc say for example: "I didn't know this child was blind, until 
you told me.") 


Cthers made remarks that indicated pity for the special child 
and admiration for the mcther, who had the courage to expose her 
child at an early age to a group experience. (They would say: "How 
terrible life must be for this blind child, - I am surprised his mother 
sends him here. He could easily cet hurt among all these children.") 


Many of them have been surprised at how well the special child- 
ren got along in the group, and have considered this experience valu- 
able for their own child. (They would say: "It is wonderful how well 
this child gets around, there are so many things he can do just as 
well as the others.") 
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A few felt that the child with special needs made too many de- 
mands on the teacher's time, (thus cutting short the time for the 
others. ) 


Only a very few were concerned about the influence this expo- 
sure might have on their own children, or how deeply it might affect 
them. 


One mother came to me and said: “Don't tell John that this child 
-is blind, he is very sensitive and it would upset him terribly to know 
that there is such misery in the world." I promised not to mention the 
fact to John unless he asked about the child and I tried to reassure her 
that her son would not be upset in the least, rather it was she who felt 
anxious. Very soon after our conversation John asked some questions about 
the blind child. I answered him explaining as well as I could and in words 
he could understand, what it meant to be blind. Towards the end of the 
school year I asked John's mother whether he had said anything about his 
blind playmate at home. She said he had said nothing and thanked me for 
not having burdened him with explanations. When I pointed out that John 
was well aware of the blind child's handicap, and that his attitude towards 
this child was matter of fact she was greatly surprised. Soon after that 
she told me that this incident had changed her own attitude. 


There has been some concern in regard to children acquiring some 
of the habits the children with special difficulties exhibited; walking 
with head bent, eyes rolling or closed (typical for blind children), un- 
steady walk, and defects of speech (as noticed in the brain injured child.) 
We agreed that children might imitate habits which deviate from their own, 
but since these habits did not originate in their own defectiveness or need, 
the children would soon give them up. Children don't suck their thumbs or 
bite their nails for any length of time because they see others do se; they 
do this because of their own special needs. We have actually seen some cf 
these imitative habits occur and soon disappear again. 


We teachers have really had very little to do in interpreting the 
needs of the special child to the parents of the cther children. We exnlain 
the child's difference to the best of our knowledge when they ask questions. 
We let them observe the children's attitudes of acceptance towards the child 
with the handicap and point out the value such experience might have for 
their own children. It is possible that the parents cf our school are more 
acceptant and more aware of children's needs than the average parents. We 
have heard remarks such as: "I am glad my child will, feel more at ease in 
the presence of people who are different, than I do." 


We have found that the degree of acceptance or rejection of the 
child with special needs is closely related to the feelings the teachers 
themselves have in regard to them. It is usually the teacher who sets the 
emotional climate in a group. Since working with handicapped children in 
a "normal" group was a new experience for most of us, we felt rather in- 
secure in the beginning. Our own insecurity was picked up by adults and 
children alike, and resulted in oversolicitous, overprotective attitudes 
which were not sound. As soon as the teachers learned to know the level of 
development and the degree of the handicap in each child, they relaxed and 
in turn the atmosphere lost all sign of tension. 
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In interpreting the child who is different to a group of child- 
ren, we use the following techniques: We never "prepare" the children be- 
fore a child who is different enters the group. We give them a chance to 
find out for themselves whether they need help from the adult to understand 
the other child's difference. Only when a child asks a direct question, or 
when we see a puzzled look on his face because he does not get an answer to 
a question from the child who has not learned to talk or whose reactions are 
very slow - we say, "He does not answer you because he does not yet know. 
how to talk; he will learn pretty soon. He could string beads or work on 
a puzzle with you now!" When a child holds out a toy to a blind child who 
just stands and does not reach for it, we say, "She cannot see the toy with 
her eyes, you have to put it into her hands. She cannot see your pretty 
dress, but she can feel it." Explanations of this kind are sufficient for 
the "normal" child and he soon finds out for himself that, although his 
playmate is different in some ways, he is just like him in most other ways. 


We have not seen any children discriminate against a blind child, 
but once in a while we have overheard remarks such as: "We don't like him", 
or "we don't want to play with this one" - referring to a child whose face 
shows signs of mental retardation and whose reactions are markedly different 
from those of others. The casualness and matter of fact way in which non- 
handicapped children learn to accept differences is best shown in instances 
we have observed with our children such as the following: Watching a blind 
child going carefully over the surface of a bicycle with her hands exploring 
every part of it, the sighted child said, turning to her mother: "She has 
to do it this way because she sees with her hands." Or a little blind boy 
pushing a doll buggy ahead of him, bumped hard into David riding a tricycle. 
David's hands hurt and he cried bitterly. The teacher reassured him that 
this had just been an accident. The blind boy walked over to David and 
said: "I am sorry. You know I cannot see you, but you forgot to say 'Hi' 
to me." David looked at him and then rode away. Still sobbing he turned 
back and said, "Hi Donny". --- He had understood. A little girl who had 
asked about a blind boy's eyes (which she incidentally called dead eyes) 
said, when a new blind girl entered our group: "She cannot see with her 
eyes just as Donny cannot see with his eyes, but she can feel my pretty 
curls." The next time the blind child came to school the little girl walked 
over to her, took her hands, put them both on her head and said: "Feel my 
pretty curls; I am Helen." 


It is easier than we think. Young children have no stereotyped 
ideas about people who are different. Experiences with special children, 
together with adult guidance, will help them learnyto accept people for what 
they are. 
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THE BLIND CHILD IN THE NURSERY SCHOOL 


Claire L. Jackson 
State Services for Preschool Blind Children 
California School for the Blind 


"Hands are to see the music with at Nursery School." This is 
what Earl said one day. Earl is three and one half years old. He has 
a crew cut, a gay smile and is full of zip. He is blind. Earl and his 
sister and their mother go one day each week, to a Parent-Child Nursery 
School located in one of the parks in the San Fernando Valley. 


Earl is the only blind child in his nursery school group, but 
in various nursery schools scattered throughout the country, other blind 
children go with their friends and brothers and sisters to nursery 
school. 


Blindness has increased greatly in infants in the past twelve 
years. A condition known as Retrolental Fibroplasia produces blindness 
in from 6-8% of all premature infants. For this reason there is a 
greatly increased population of blind preschool children. The importance 
of help to the parents of these children has been widely recognized 
programs to help the parents of preschool blind children, programs with 
an individualized approach, programs which give recognition to the fact 
that the child's home environment is basic to his security have been 
set up. 


In California there are two programs with similar objectives 
which have been offering visiting service to families of preschool blind 
children since 1949. The Varieties Club Blind Babies Foundation is a 
private agency serving northern California. The State Services for 
Preschool Blind Children serving southern California are a function of 
the California School for the Blind. Eleven visiting teachers combine 
their efforts to serve the needs of the families of about 500 preschool 
blind children in the state of California. 


One important objective of these programs is to foster the 
healthy personality development of the child by helping the family find 
its own strengths out of which can grow mutually satisfying and solid 
relationships. Another important objective is helping the child to 
become an active and participating member of society. Success in these 
objectives begins with the child's acceptance by the family group in 
his own home. Day by day living within the family group, extending to 
the neighborhood and wider community as he grows, provides the child 
with the opportunity to develop a strong healthy body, an alert inquir- 
ing mind, the capacity to enjoy friends and to achieve increasing inde- 
pendence in thinking and action. 
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Parents, the visitors soon discovered, feel a great need for 
help. With help they lose their uncertainty and begin to see clearly that 
their blind baby is responsive to their efforts. They grow to realize 
that he is more like, than different from others, from other children. 
They begin to enjoy him thoroughly and to have fun together as a family. 
And they also then begin to seek for him the same kinds of experiences 
and opportunities that they have been taught are of value for children in 
general. 


Early in the development of the California programs it was fore- 
seen that some families might wish that their children could attend nursery 
school along with sighted children. The visiting teachers began to visit 
nursery schools with an eye to the future. They were able to enlist and 
obtain the wholehearted interest of the Association of Nursery School 
Education of Southern California and the State Department of Social Welfare 
as well as individual nursery schools. These nursery schools have grown 
to include a variety of kinds of schools. Child Care center programs, 
co-operative nursery schools, teacher-training centers, park "Rhythm 
groups", Parent-Child groups meeting once a week are among the kinds of 
schools represented. Although the majority of children who now attend 
probably are going to private neighborhood nursery schools. 


It has been possible to watch a substantial number of children 
as they were admitted to and began to participate in different nursery 
schools. Some children have gone on to attend public kindergatens where 
public school authorities have recognized the potential value of this 
kind of experience for the child. Parents of these children have 
actively participated in child-study groups at the school their child 
attends. They, too, belong to the community and not to any svecial group 
for parents of blind preschool children though these parents are welcome 
to attend monthly meetings planned by the visiting teachers if they wish. 


The nursery school is performing two important roles in wel- 
coming the blind child into its group. And these roles would hold when 
the school opens its doors to any child who is different from the 
majority of its group. On the one hand, the good nursery school gives 
the child a place to grow well in, a place where he can truly learn to 
know himself and to like himself. It also helps those people who grow 
to know him because they are teachers in the school or children in the 
school or parents of children in the school or cook or janitor to 
develop a different kind of feeling about blind children, and blind 
people. It's hard to change attitudes but here, in the nursery school, 
is a place where attitudes are shaped and formed. In other words the 
nursery school helps the blind child in two ways. One, it helps him 
grow well, healthy and strong inside so that he can cope with the world 
as it is. Two, it also helps to alter a little bit the way the world 
1Se 


Most people in the world believe, for instar.ce, that blindness 
is incapacitating. They feel, too, that blind children, blind adults, 
must feel terribly sad, terribly deprived. Well, here is a story, a 
story about a little girl wno is blind who has been going to a nursery 
school since she was three years old. She is four and one half now and 
the other day she slipped away from home. She intended to go to the 
beach and since she intended to swim and knew she shouldn't get her 
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panties wet she left them at home. She trudged on down the sandy shore 
for quite a distance and, in fact, was nearly two blocks from home when 
some big girls thought to ask her where she wandered. A policeman also 
came by and he promised her the usual ice cream cone for the usual infor- 
mation. As the child's mother arrived, nearly frantic, the child was 
pleased to see her but was composed and intent on extracting the ice 
cream cone from the policeman. "And then" she said, "I promised the big 
girls to go swimming with them." This little girl is not afraid of the 
world. She is, in fact, in love with the world and its people. Ina 
great big way she is saying "Yes" to life and her parents, her neighbors, 
her friends, her nursery school teachers have helped her all along the 
way, and have learned, as well, from her. 


Teachers have raised some questions. Teachers have expressed 
some anxieties. Teachers, too, have some feelings about blindness that 
are hard to shake and which need expression---verbal expression. Teachers 
need to talk about the way they feel with an understanding visiting 
teacher who knows about blindness. They need to look at their own 
feelings for children are affected by our real feelings. Teachers who 
have worked with blind children have found some answers. Teachers have 
gained security through their daily relationship with the child and his 
family. Teachers have discovered that their own experiences as teachers 
have been enriched. Teachers have discovered that they and the group can 
grow in acceptance of differences. Teachers have been confirmed in their 
feeling that the basic needs and growth drives of children are alike, 
while they express in every action their unique differences. 


The nursery school teacher generally expresses as her first 
concern the physical safety of the child. The only answer here is a 
"wait and see" answer. If the teacher will wait and see, watching the 
child at home and at school, she will come quickly to share the feeling 
that there is no reason to be fearful for him in any reasonably safe 
environment. He will bump and fall, of course, but so do other children. 
T+ is to be assumed that Johnny will be ready for school before entering. 
He should have certain skills, a feeling of freedom, and be accustomed to 
being with other children. If he has had the opportunity to develop 
normally in a fairly free environment; if his parents have been able to 
give him appropriate help, he will make good use of cues around him in a 
way that will fairly astound the teacher. The slight "ping" which the 
sighted child will not even hear will reveal much to the blind child. 
Air pressures and echo bounce give him definite information about his 
environment. It is of help to remember the comment made by Dr. Thomas 
Cutsforth in his book "The Blind in School and Society" in which he said 
that the blind child is not to be compared with a six cylinder engine with 
one cylinder missing. Instead, he is like a well functioning five cylinder 
engine. He will also have a certain inner caution. Wait and seel 


The teacher may feel some lack of assurance in assisting the 
child in his orientation to the group or to the physical environment. So 
much will depend on the individual child. Here, as with all children, the 
teacher must wait and watch. She does this sensitively with the shy child. 
Without pushing him she may help him bridge the distance to a group by a 
warm smile or a comment. She assists the agressive child by letting him 
know that she appreciates his eager enthusiasm and helps him direct it. 
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She can do the same for the child who does not see by watching him and by 
taking her cue from him. She will soon learn what is familiar to him. She 
will soon learn how he feels about being helped. If she watches him as he 
moves about she will note how his fingers explore, how attentively he 
listens, how he uses his mouth or nose to find out about things. This 
child will show her as readily as any other what he can see and understand 
and where he may need help or appreciation or interpretation. If the 
teacher tells him "Johnny is smiling at you," he may be pleased, but he 

can scarcely know the source of the smile. In addition she might say to 
Johnny, "You feel glad Mike is back at school today, Johnny. You can say 
"hello' with your voice as well as your smile." Here the teacher is making 
a bridge, encouraging communication. The sighted child may well feel 
rebuffed at not getting a response from the child who does not see his 
smiling welcome. It takes the sighted child time to get the idea of "not 
seeing"—-a great, great deal of time. The teacher can help. She can give 
him a way of handling a situation. 


The teacher must also be prepared to answer questions. The 
emotional tone in the teacher's answer will, of course, carry more weight 
to both the blind child and his sighted friend than what she actually says. 
It should be a matter of fact that he is blind. Children are very frank 
in commenting about each other's differences. Differences in color. 
Differences in sex. Differences in clothes. Small children, as one 
gifted teacher pointed out, are puzzled by differences. They ask questions 
and wish honest answers. "Why can't Johnny open the gate?" "Because he's 
not big enough yet to reach tne latch." "Why doesn't Mary smile at me when 
I smile at her?" "Because Mary doesn't see with her eyes. You have to say 
‘hello' with your voice. "Well, can she hear the birds? Can she see the 
flowers?" "Yes, she can hear the birds. And she can smell the flowers 
and look at them with her hands." "Why does John keep his head down?" 
"Because he isn't looking with his eyes." "Oh yes, but can't he see my 
cowboy hat?" "I think he'd like to wear it on his head." 


Though small children are puzzled, they soon learn. One two 
and one half year old saia, putting the blind child's hands on top of her 
head, "He cannot see my pretty curls, but he can feel how soft they are." 
And teachers learn that if one listens carefully one can hear soap bubbles 
break, and know that shoes are new or old by the way they smell. 


The blind child may give his own answers if given time. "Why 
can't you see?" asked a little boy. "Born too soon." was the succinct 
reply. 


Another illustration of this order comes in a story about Susie, 
aged five and one half. Susie had just started public school kindergarten. 
A little girl said to her, "Say, you can't see, can you?" And Susie re- 
plied, "Oh heck, I can see tne sun. And as soon as I find my way around 
this place, I'll be alright, don't you worry." 


These examples illustrate the normal healthy acceptance of 
differences that can evolve in an accepting and honest environment. Value 
to all members of the group is evident. Again it is a matter of trusting 
children to find answers and learning to recognized when some help or in- 
terpretation is suitable. 
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The teacher in feeling with the child will soon begin to share 
his way of experiencing and will thus enrich her own program as she grows 
in new ways. One imaginative teacher came to school wearing a beautiful 
imported necklace which jangled softly as she walked. Cathy, a new child 
in her group and shy, was enchanted. Cathy wore it home that night. The 
next day Cathy looked to see what the teacher might now be wearing and 
found a string of lovely carved beads. Other children wanted to see them. 
"Really see them, I mean, like Cathy does." This teacher said, "I find 
myself feeling with Cathy, hearing with Cathy, sharing new feels, new 
sounds with all the children." 


Another teacher helped her group by having "listening" and 
"smelling" walks. At first it was the blind child who could hear most 
things. But soon all the children grew much more perceptive. A teacher 
said recently, "My kindergarteners have never known the joy of the sound 
of the buzz saw till Jimmy told us about it. And the smooth satiny feel 
of certain woods and the smells! The sawdust used to clean the floors, 
the cooking smells coming from the cafeteria. Chalk and crayons, paint 
and clay and the smell of a fresh lovely new day all brought to our 
attention by Jimmy." It was this same little boy who pointed out ona 
trip with his group to the lumber yard that there were three kinds of 
sawse He could tell by the sounds they made. And still another teacher 
pointed out that having a blind child in the group made all the teachers 
freshly aware of the importance of giving all children a much wider range 
of sensory experiences. 


Every child needs good experiences well grounded in objective 
reality. Every child needs the chance to do, the chance to feel, the 
chance to explore, the chance to experiment. Every child needs adults 
about who can help him understand, who can reinforce, who can interpret, 
who can help him "add-up". The child who does not see has a need to 
experience directly and completely whenever possible. His "must" in 
this area often reminds the teacher how valuable a method of learning this 
is for all children. "Don't touch" is a cultural taboo that keeps children 
from learning and from reality. 


At one nursery school lives a duck, Mrs. Dingle by name. All 
the children love to watch Mrs. Dingle have her bath. Helping to carry her 
to the pool gives one a feeling of her weight and the warmth of her body 
and her feathers. If a child stands close to the pool he's bound to get 
wet since Mrs. Dingle enjoys her bath with vigor and enthusiasm. He 
knows about the water because he helped lug buckets full of water to fill 
the pool. The next time he hears someone shout, "Mrs. Dingle's taking a 
bath," or hears her “hoonk, hoonk", this child will know what's going on 
though he can't see with his eyes. Vision would make the child's learning 
much easier. But he can live and learn effectively without vision when he 
can do}! And when he can examine and use toys and materials as he wishes. 


The teacher also needs to let the child without sight know what 
is going on around him. "Mary is sitting at the table playing with the 
clay. She's calling you to join her," or “Danny, the children are build- 
ing a house of blocks. You'il need to ride your trike away from here." 
One blind child in kindergarten was upset. She thought she was dumb and 
Slow because it took her so long to buckle her own shoes. What she did 
not realize was that the teacher helped the other children. Feeling proud 
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of this child's accomplishment the teacher had let her work alonel Suppose 
you are a blind child standing near a group of children. The teacher takes 
your hand and says, "Sit here, Susie." She leaves you at the table and you 
hear the voices of some children. Someone says, '"This is an old snake. A 
funny, slimy, silly old snake." Someone else giggles. You hear someone 
pounding on the table with his hand, a dull soft thud. Your head goes down 
on the table. You ponder. "What's a snake. How do you make it?" Then 
you hear, “Isn't this a lovely basket. I've made some eggs for it." You 
say tentatively, "Julie?" You reach your hand out. “Let me see your 
basket." Suddenly a glob of sticky stuff is put into your hands. You let 
it drop. You feel the gritty stuff with your fingers. You think, "This 

is a basket?" Some interpretation from the teacher would help make this 
quite a different situation for you and for all the children. “Johnny is 
helping to mix up the clay. It needs more water with it today." The clay 
looks like a snake when he rolls it. The rolling pins and spatulas are 

in the basket in front of you if you wish to use them. I expect Mary would 
like for you to see what she is making." 


The teacher can easily determine the meaning of the child's 
environment to him if she will try to imagine what his world is like. For 
example, the child who does not see undoubtedly has a different mental con- 
struct of "house" than a sighted child. I1t is made up for him of sounds, 
of echoes, of feelings, of smells. He has to learn to be careful of the 
block structures so carefully built by his friends because these are of 
value to his friends and not because they make much sense to him at first. 
Later he will make use of blocks in dramatic play as pretending assumes 
increasing significance for him. He can learn to call this block structure 
a house, but really a house is a cozy feel with rooms that differ in their 
smell and sounds. The hail is pleasant because it's narrow. Here one 
can move freely. The bathroom is full of echoes. Mother's room smells 
pleasantly of her perfume. The rugs are deep and smooth and sometimes 
one bumps into the dresser because there are no echoes for guide. These 
smells and sounds are difficult to build with blocks. Explanation and 
interpretation help. It is necessary to try to determine the meaning 
that his environment has to the child and what his realities are. 


It is also helpful to the teacher to recognize that certain 
behavior, certain body movements, certain postural attitudes are mean- 
ingful to the child who does not see. The teacher will note that at 
times the child's head will be down on the table. He is listening 
attentively. Perhaps he jumps about a good deal. "Up and down" is 
easier than "back and forth" and it drains off energy just as effectively. 
Hugging another child with much affection tells him a lot about that child. 
Here again the teacher may need to help by interpreting. "Mary is feel- 
ing very friendly this morning. She wanted you to know it." and to Mary, 
"You can tell Johnny with your voice that you are glad to see him. I 
think he'd like to feel your new leather jacket." "Don't touch, don't 
feel" has often been taught too well. Children need some help in under- 
standing that this is not only all right but indeed a splendid way to 
learn. 


The important goal, as with all children, is to help the child 
to develop self-confidence and self-assurance. Every child needs to 
develop a Good Feeling about himself. Every child needs to like himself. 
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Every child needs every opportunity for whatever independence he is ready 
for and for the opportunity to do that which his body and mind and spirit 
seek to doe He needs to feel self-respect. He needs to feel self~assurance. 
He needs to be able to be himself. Nursery School can offer the child the 
opportunities that help to build these feelings. 


The self-regarding attitudes which the child develops depend 
almost entirely on the attitudes of the people around him. Are they fear- 
ful? Are they anxious? Do they like him even when he behaves badly? Do 
they think of him as a baby? Do they emphasize his defects and limitations 
rather than build on his capacities? Do they run away from facing his real 
limitations or do they help him live with them? In other words, do they 
have faith in him? Do they know that blindness is not incapacitating but 
that how he feels about himself can be incapacitating? 


In the nursery school the child can have meaningful experiences. 
He can have the chance to make his mistakes "without being made to feel 
that he is inherently dumb", And here as in his home he can also be given 
the opportunity to give, to share and to assume responsibility. "Let me 
help" says the child. "I want to pass the cookies," says the child. "It's 
my turn," says the child. "I'll clean up the spilled milk." says the 
child. It gives a child quite a bouncy feeling to help. It can make a 
child feel full of pride and joy that he is expected to help. The blind 
child quite often must accept help from others, so it is especially import- 
ant that this child be given the responsibilities commensurate with his 
age and experience which he can capably fulfill. This can mean a lot to 
the child for he is thus learning that he has a place and that people 
really do believe in him. There are parents who can give to their children 
an expression of honest appreciation for help given and responsibilities 
sharede Nursery school teachers can do the same so that children learn to 
reach a little, to stretch a bit and have the chance to grow. 


One day a little boy said something about himself. It will be 
seen quite clearly that what he said was very important. He described how 
he felt about himself. This is the same little boy in the story at the 
beginning of this article, Earl. Earl said one day as he lay stretched 
out on the grass resting after a busy and happy morning, "I like me. I 
love me." This is what really matters, then. And here, for this child, 
is tne beginning of real freedom. He will not be incapacitated though 
he cannot see with his eyes. He will be free within himself--free to love 
other people and free to cope with reality no matter how stern and un- 
yielding for he feels good inside about himself, 
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HOW THE JOHN TRACY CLINIC HELPS PARENTS 
Alathena J. Smith 


The John Tracy Clinic serves deaf and hard of hearing preschool 
children in a program where the fact of deafness does not contravene the 
principles of child development nor the development of a wholesome per- 
sonality through good parent-child relationships. It is the point of 
view of the Clinic that deaf children with appropriate help can learn to 
talk, and that more is involved in communication than articulation and 
language. The faculty of uttering articulate sounds to express thought is 
inextricably bound up in the total. personality pattern and this pattern is 
an outgrowth of early parent-child relationships. No one knows better than 
the trained nursery school worker how great the need is in our society for 
parents who are mature enough to be the source of a pood relationship -- 
even in families where there is no handicap to aggravate and complicate 
the situation. In view of this, it seems doubly important that the rela- 
tionships between a deaf child and his parents shall be wholesome. Many 
parents state that the help which they receive at the Clinic results ina 
better parent-child relationship than might have occurred if the child 
had been a hearing child and they had not had the help they receive here.. 
As one varent said recently, "We have learned here that the best thing 
we can do for our children is to learn to be happy ourselves." 


Some of the methods used to help parents at the Clinic are no 
different from methods used to help people everywhere. They are very 
simple in themselves and can be utilized by anyone who accepts these prin- 
civles: 


That what we do is determined not so much by what we know 
as it is by how we feel about things. 

That parents are people. 

That parents need non-judgmental acceptance. 

That each individual's way is peculiarly his, and he has 
as much right to it as we have to our way. 

That we should begin our work with parents where they are 
as surely as we begin where children are. 

That we help parents not so much by teaching them as by 
understanding them. 

That we do not have to give people answens if we can be 
available to understand them. 

That given this understanding, people will grow. 


An article of this length does not suffice to describe the total 
program of the Clinic adequately, in particular, the specialized tutoring 
which is done by trained teachers of the deaf. Mention should be made of 
the support which the Correspondence Course has carried to over 5000 fami- 
lies around the world in a constructive program of parent education given 
in conjunction with the first lessons in sense training, lip reading, 
language, auditory training and speech preparation. Because of the em- 
phasis this course puts on the support of parents, their reports often 
reveal that the parent education help received is as significant for their 
hearing children as their deaf ones. 
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Other services include the nursery school, where the program is 
planned, as any good nursery school is, to be a demonstration of the child's 
all-round development, as well as to establish the necessary communication 
skills of everyday living. Here parents learn as they participate in all. 
phases of the program. The word "parents" is used advisedly because no 
child is ever registered as an individual. Admission is on the basis of fa- 
mily units. Not only does the mother have weekly scheduled observation 
and participation days, but an additional expectation is that fathers shall 
take time off from business at least one morning per month to learn and 
participate. In that way, the mother, as the main source, does not have 
as heavy a responsibility of communicating new ideas and attitudes as she 
would if the father were not himself an integral part of the program. 
Classes for parents in both the specialized aspects of communication skills 
and parent attitudes are held at night -- again, because of the conviction 
that fathers are an integral part of the relationship. As one mother 
stated, "We might tell our husbands the things that we learn here, but we 
never could communicate the feeling without their direct participation." 


There is a consulting service where individual children are stu- 
died. In addition to hearing tests and intelligence tests, this contact 
offers an opportunity for parents to talk about their feelings when faced 
with this difficult problem of a handicapped child. The way a parent feels 
about bearing a child who is different is distorted out of all realistic 
proportion by any unresolved conflict that the parent may have over his 
own childhood feelings of difference. It is only possible for a parent 
to resolve such feelings with acceptance from an understanding person. The 
parent who does not feel he has much value himself, who has great need for 
ego props, will be consciously or unconsciously expecting great achieve- 
ments from his child to fill the void in his own life. It is important 
to understand this exaggeration of the real problem of educating a deaf 
child if the parent is ever going to relieve the child from carrying the 


double burden of his own deafness and the extra load of the parents' expec- 
tations. 


The initial interview with the psychologist is conducted on a 
listening basis and is not the usual stereotyped, information-gathering 
conference. Any factual material, such as birthdate, number of children 
in family, etc. is filled in in advance on a form at the receptionist's 
desk, so that in the face-to-face conference, the counselor may immedia- 
tely be available to respond to whatever is most on the mind of the parent 
who comes in. The parents’ concerns, the parents' anxieties, have immedi- 
ate priority. The focus of attention is the point of greatest tension or 
any need about which the parent is ready to talk. This is a very great 
time-saver in getting below the superficial facts which often serve as a 
screen to cover deeper feelings and more pertinent problems. 


The quality of listening, which make growth possible in a parent, 
is not a simple thing in itself. Many people do not know how to listen. 
Some do not feel comfortable when they listen. Either on a conscious or 
unconscious level, most people tend to feel good and important when they 
are directing, telling, advising and answering questions. To help parents, 
it is important to get down from the pedestal, to stop trying to feel su- 
perior to them, to dare to get into a mutual, face-to-face relation with 
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them. As a consequence of past experience and training, many teachers 
feel inadequate when they do not have the answer for another person's 
questions. One of the important demonstrations which is being made at 
the John Tracy Clinic, especially to teachers who come here for added 
training, concerns this thesis: Often it is not an answer which helps the 
parent so much as having available a person who can listen and understand. 


The teacher of the nast was often thought of as the authority, 
the director, the source. Life for the teacher of today will be easier 
and she will less often feel that she has failed if she can learn to serve 
an important new function, which is less tangible and much more subtle 
than giving direction. It involves willingness to take risks, faith in 
the integrity of other individuals and in the last analysis, it is an ex- 
pression of faith in our very selves. That this can be a rewarding way 
of working, that important things happen when we act this way, is estab- 
lished time and again and expressed by parents who, in this way, have been 
helped to grow. They have learned to sort out the irrelevant from the 
relevant, to separate the left-over feeling of the nast from the realities 
of the present, and have grown to understand and accept themselves and 
their children realistically. 
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NOTEBOO’A 


TOM GOES TO SCHOOL 


Marie and Theron Alexander 
Tallahassee, Florida 


Tom at the age of three was accepted by the University of Chicago 
Nursery School through the interest of Miss Mary Elizabeth neister, the 
principal at that time, and Miss lary Koenig, head teacher. He was accepted, 
though at the time he could take only a few hesitating steps alone. The 
fact that he wore heavy braces on his legs created problems of participation 
in group motor activities. He needed to adjust to the reactions of other 
children to his incapacities and the braces. Being the only child at the 
time he needed interchanges with other children, though we provided many 
activities we could not provide the social interaction. For example, we 
recall his experience with Billy who was a child with considerable host- 
ility only uneasily controlled. He approached Tom from behind once while 
Tom was playing with a wooden train. Without provocation he scratched 
Tom's face and struck him on the back. Tom, of course, was highly indignant 
and angry, but he had learned from this that he was in a way no different 
from others on Billy's List of recipients. Too, he learned that what one 
builds is not always safe from others. After carefully building a block 
tower he found it rarely escaped destruction. The others did not look upon 
him as a child set apart. These are the experiences of all children and 
they became a part of his development. But he also found that people can 
be kind and interested in his activities. Billy became a yzood friend in 
school and at home. There were many pleasant emotional exchanges with his 
peers and the adults in the school--people accepted him for himself and 
helped at times just as a matter of course. 


These early experiences provided a basis which has made possible 
an excellent adjustment in a public school where he has a place just as 
any other child and is at his normal grade level. The braces have been 
discarded and he participates in normal activities within his ranze of 
performance such as Cub Scouts, class projects, and the normal range of 
academic activities. The Nursery School experiences be;an to aid in his 
development and was the basis for future adjustment and accomplishment in 
the public school program. 


We received a report from Tom the other day--a self-evaluation 
at the end of the 6th grade. In it he reported his proyvress in academic 
subjects, then ended with this paragraph: 


"Now I don't like to brag, but I think I get along with the 
others okay, but I am not an angel. I still talk a little when I should 
not." 


“lf. 
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FROM THE PARENT'S NOTEBOOK 


A NEW EXPERIENCE IN PARENT EDUCATION 


Ruth Johnson 


I feel it a privilege to be the mother of a five year old girl 
who is profoundly deaf. Perhaps that sounds strange, because the usual 
and natural response to my totally deaf daughter is one of sympathetic 
distress. And yet to me it is a privilege because, as the mother of a 
deaf child, 1 was invited two years ago to become a participant in the 
parent education program at John Tracy Clinic. That was the beginning of 
a new understanding of my children and a new happiness for myself and my 
family. 


Courses in Child Psychology and Child Development had been very 
much a part of my life, and I had done a good deal of reading in an effort 
to gain a greater understanding of my children. However, after a few 
weeks participation in the program at John Tracy Clinic, I realized there 
was a tremendous amount for me to learn about children and the understand- 
ing of their problems. Here was a new philosophy in ways of working with 
children. 


The afternoon lectures and discussions on nursery school phil- 
osophy began to show me a more objective view of my children. The super— 
vised observations in the nursery school started me thinking about, and 
trying to understand my children in a new way. 


The evening discussion groups led by a psychologist, stimulated 
me into an examination of myself and my relationship with the children 
which though sometimes uncomfortable, was to me beneficial. There was a 
gradual change in my attitude towards the children as the weeks went by 
and a greater awareness of their problems. 


Individual conferences gave me the opportunity to talk and think 


through my problems in an atmosphere of understanding acceptance, completely 


free from blame and censure. I seemed to move into a new dimension in 


parent education. There was no advice, no suggestion, but I began to under- 


stand that many of my feelings and problems had their beginnings early in 
my childhood, and that they were standing in the way of my accepting and 
understanding my children. 


After individual connseling, I was invited to join a group of 
mothers who met once a week. At these group meetings we freely discussed 
our problems, and shared experiences which would be of help to others in 
the group. Here I learned to understand and recognize the origin of 
feelings that are so much a part of my relationship with my children. 
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With this increased understanding of myself has come an understanding of 
my children that I feel could have been gained in no other way. I have 


gained a peace of mind and a feeling of self-sufficiency not known to me 
before. 


This type of education is an experience, a new way of life, a 
new freedom that cannot be gained except by participation. It is an 
experience through which one grows and matures, so that the child as well 
as the parent benefits, not by the employment of specific techniques, but 
by the change in feeling and attitude in the emotional climate of the home. 
I feel it a privilege to be the parent of a deaf child to whom this type 
of parent education was made available. 


HE 


The Oregon plan for the visually handicapped which has been in 
operation for a number of years now offers consultant service to the par- 
ents of preschool blind children. The consultant assists in the placement 
of the blind child in nursery school whenever this is possible. The 
philosophy behind the "Oregon Plan" is that children need to be in groups 
of their peers and not isolated from society. 


An unusual feature of the Oregon program is its annual institute 
for parents of blind preschool children. This Institute is sponsored 
jointly by the State School for the Blind at Salem and the Lions Auxiliary 
of Oregon. It is held for one week and the entire family of the blind is 
invited to attend. Families are housed in the dormitories of the State 
School. The parents attend lectures, view films and participate in the 
discussion groups while their children have the opportunity to play in 
supervised groups. 


HA 


When a blind infant is referred to the Minneapolis Society for 
the Blind his parents are visited by a preschool supervisor. The blind 
child can attend a nursery school when he is ready. The school is 
especially designed to offer him help in certain areas of training and 
to provide social experience. In addition State Services for the Blind 
maintains field workers in Minnesota who are available for consultation 
with parents. 
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MEMORIAL TO EDNA NOBLE WHITE 


1880 - 195) 


Roberta Hemingway, Grace Graveline, and Irma Unruh 


Dr. White passed on May 4, 1954, after a rich and full life devoted 
to the betterment of home and family life. As the first director of the 
Merrill-Palmer School, Detroit, she guided the institution from its beginning 
early in 1920 until her retirement in 197. 


Since Dr. White's so-called "retirement", she spent considerable 
time in Greece with the American Mission to Greece 197-48. She served as 
a specialist in Homemaking, Child Growth and Family Life organizing college 
classes in the areas mentioned. Continued contact with people in Greece kept 
Miss White aware of changes and progress since her return home. 


More currently, Dr. White participated as Chairman for Committees 
on Early Childhood Education and Gerontology. 


The officers, Governing Board of the National Association for 
Nursery Education, members and friends paid tribute wo Edna Noble White 
during the Biennial meeting held in Detroit in October, 1941. To quote 
briefly from the brochure prepared for the occasion: 


"We rejoice that we know her as teacher, counsellor, 
leader, friend -- for the knowing brings \Some added 
richness to every life which her life touches." 


Those of us whose good fortune it has been to work with Edna Noble 
White over a period of years find ourselves thinking in terms of strength, 
breadth of vision and a leadership, characterized by generous recognition 
of varied points of view and diverse skills. Her ability to integrate these 
viewpoints into toatl planning, and once agreement had been reached to move 
in a direct path towards fulfillment of a purpose gives evidence of her 
amazing energy and skill. 


The cause of young children and their families in our country 
and abroad, has been advanced in large measure through Miss White's devoted 


efforts on their behalf. Because she gave so largely of her insight this 
work will continue to advance throughout the world. 
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NATIONAL ASSOCIATION FOR NURSERY EDUCATION 


YOU _ CAN HELP NANE 


To the extent that membership grows, the national voice that 
speaks in behalf of young children is strengthened. NANE has no 
source of funds other than the membership dues of people who care 
about children. When you join, your dues not only bring you the 
services outlined below but also make possible the existence and 
the power of a national organization that welds people in all parts 
of the country who have a primary interest in nursery education. 


NANE CAN HELP YOU 


The Association issues a bulletin sent four times a year to 
its members and to libraries. 


A national conference of NANE is held biennially. Your member- 
ship now will insure your knowing the date, the place, and 
other details of the program in forthcoming conferences. 


The NANE is a reliable source of inexpensive materials inter- 


preting nursery education to the profession and to the com- 
munity. 


Active committees are at work on the preparation of new 
materials to meet the needs of today. 


The Association's legislative representative is constantly at 
work throwing the influence of the National Association behind 
legislation to improve the well-being of children in your 
community and throughout the world. 


The Governing Board is active in cooperating with other Associ- 
ations and Agencies interested in the welfare of all children. 


I. MEMBERS II. 


SUBSCRIBERS 

ACTIVE 

1.00 $2.00 LIBRARIES 
100.00 LIFE 


Check membership desired ~ write name and address - and mail with 
check to: NATIONAL ASSOCIATION FOR NURSERY EDUCATION 
Secretary-Treasurer 


Merrill-Palmer School Date__ 
71 Ferry East 
Detroit, Michigan Name 

Address 
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ON THE RESEARCH SIDE 
Margaret McFarland 


Research. Concerning the Development of Young Handicapped Children 


Research concerning the development of handicapped pre-school 
children is rare at present but the Children's Bureau reports a number 
of studys in progress. These will appear in the next few years and are 
worth watching for. For example Lucie Jesner and her associates in 
Boston are studying the personality development of blind children; 
Virginia Axline has been studying the special problems of blind pre- 
school children and tnose of their mothers. Dr. Ward C. Halstead and 
associates are studying blind children in the Chicago area in an effort 
to gain a better understanding of factors involved in the total develop- 
ment of the blind. The increase in the incidence of blindness in very 
young children seems to have aroused an active interest in studying 
their problems but there has not yet been time for the completion and 
publication of many studies. 


kesearch concerning handicapped children of all types has 
tended to be based upon clinical observations rather than upon experi- 
mentation. Grace Heider's study of the social responses of deaf child- 
ren was one of the earliest experimental studies. From her observa- 
tions of pairs of children in a game situation she found that deaf 
children had greater difficulty in working out real co-operative inter- 
change than normal children. She pointed out the importance of language 
to even very young children in working out interrelationships in friend- 
ly playe The children with normal hearing tended to develop stable 
social roles in relation to one another with one child dominant and the 
other dependent, while the deaf children tended to be more solitary in 
their play with the game. 


A number of research studies concerning the development of 
handicapped children agree with Heider that their social and emotional 
development may be slower than that of other children. (9-11) are 
examples. Avery (2) in her study found that her children had progress- 
ed at a normal rate in social development. Meng (10) felt from his 
studies of physically handicapped people that the personality develop-— 
ment of handicapped children, like that of normal children, depended 
upon the attitudes and behavior of their adults. False sympathy, in- 
dulgence, severity and neglect were often experienced by children with 
physical disabilities and Meng (10) considered all of these unfortunate 
for the child's personality development. Anna Freud (6) has discussed 
unusual nursing care required by children when they are ill as a 
restraint in their active striving to grow up and as inducing them to 
return to infantile dependence upon adults or to struggle against such 
regression with intensified resistance and what what seems to adults as 
problem behavior. Anna Freud (6) felt that this might impede the ego 
organization of children and therefore would be reflected by a slower 
rate of developmental progress in a variety of ways. 
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All of this seems to indicate that a physical handicap may 
also be a handicap in personality development but need not be if the 
adults in the child's experience are able to understand his needs as a 
whole as well as, the special needs related to his handicap and are 
able to respond to him as a child and not just as a handicapped child. 
This is more difficult for parents than for nursery school teachers 
because parents feel responsibility toward the child in a deeper sense 
and are prone to feel responsible for the child's handicap. The child's 
handicap may be experienced by the parents as a deep disappointment and 
they may have difficulty in accepting the child realistically as he is. 
Hill (7), Sommers (12), Allen and Fearson (1) and Kammerer (8). Meng ( 
(10) felt that children often hold their parents responsible for their 
physical disabilities because young children think of their parents as 
supreme, reasoning that if the parents have the power to give they also 
have the power to take away. All of the research agrees that the child's 
handicap is of deep significance in the parent-child relationship. 

Hill (7) found that most of the parents she interviewed, whose children 
had retrolental fibroplasia needed the help of social casework in making 
an adjustment to their children's blindness. 


It is not always easy for the nursery school teacher to be 
helpful to the parents of handicapped children because the nursery 
teacher may have had little experience in relationships with handicapped 
people. There are a number of research studies indicating that many 
people have fears about handicapped people, feelings of rejection or of 
special attachment. A young student teacher found that she was more 
attracted to the handicapped children than to any of the others and 
wanted to be overindulgent and protective with them but one day said, 
"Maybe I like George and Laura best because I feel like them myself, 
maybe that is why I can't bear to refuse them anything." She was not 
physically handicapped but she went on to tell of how she had thought of 
herself impaired as a child because her parents had standards for her 
which she could never attain. The handicaps of others have significance 
for her which she could never attain. The handicaps of others have 
significance in the feelings of everyone. 


Going to nursery school provided handicapped children with 
play opportunities that utilize their capacities and help them to adapt 
to their limitations. Meng (10) felt that for the disabled child thu 
difficulty of engaging in normal play activities presented a serious 
obstacle to normal personality development. When children have in- 
adequate opportunities for play they can not easily progress from the 
infantile absorption in their own wishes and nees to a mature response 
to botheinner and outer reality. These findings and those of Anna 
Freud (6) would seem tu indicate that handicapped children may seem 
younger that other children of their age. Having the nursery teacher 
respond to the child at his own present stage of development will be 
helpful in establishing his confidence in her. Sometimes the teacher 
must make a tremendous investment of her own emotional resources in her 
relationship with a handicapped child before he is able to progress in 
independence or in initiating his own play or in making friendly con- 
tacts with other children. Helping the child to find appropriate play 
interests and to develop skills as he is able will reduce the frustra- 
tions he experiences. Barker, Dembo and Lewin (3) found that. severe 
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frustration tended to reduce the constructiveness of children's play. 
Dubo (5) reported the hyperactivity of children with pulmonary tuber- 
culosis in response to their anxiety and frustrations. Anna Freud (6) 
said that the most usual ways in which children express their aggress- 
ion aroused by restraint and frustration is by restlessness, irrita- 
bility, bad language, etc. People often think of handicapped children 
as helpless and are taken by surprise when they express their aggression 
actively. A child with a club foot who had worn a variety of devices 
and had repeatedly been hospitalized, bit the other children when they 
interfered with his play and mothers complained of the profanity the 
other children learned from him. But after he had become a builder and 
was part of a littlé gang of four-year olds who played actively in the 
yard, his biting devreased and his use of profanity was no greater than 
that of most four-year-olds who are striving to learn to manage their 
aggressive impulses. Meng (10) felt that helping handicapped children 
to recognize their real feelings and to express them openly was more 
wholesome than encouraging them to deny or hide their feelings from 
themselves, as well as others. Meng (10) felt for example that children 
needed help in recognizing that they felt their parents were responsible 
for their handicaps so that they could gain a more realistic understand- 
ing of their situation and be free of the anxiety blaming their parents 
means to them. 


The creative play in the nursery is helpful to all children 
in learning to recognize and cope with feelings and sometimes in the 
course of the play a cnild speaks of anger or resistance toward growm-— 
ups that sounds primitive and harsh but being angry toward adults does 
not mean that the child does not also love them dearly. Being under- 
stood when he is angry makes it easier for the child to love his adults 
and to be angry in appropriate circumstances without having to develop 
generalized angry attitudes toward people or toward himself because he 
is handicapped. The'nursery teacher's role is not in attempting to 
get a child to express feelings which he does not express of his own 
initiative except in consultation with clinically traine professional 
workers but rather in understanding the feelings he is able to verbalize 
and of making the child feel her acceptance of his varied attitudes. It 
is often hard for us as grown-ups not to be rejecting of a child's 
anger at frustration because we do not accept angry feelings in ourselves 
and find it particularly hard not to feel guilty when a handicapped child 
irritates us. Handicapped children, like all children, are bound to be 
irritating to their adults sometimes. 


The available research has given evidence that children who 
have physical disabilities are like other children in all other facets 
of their development. The understanding of young children that we have 
acquired in our general training and experience that makes it possible 
for us to work comfortably with individual children and to help them 
grow according to their own patterns of potentialities, applies also to 
our work with handicapped children. Learning to appreciate and respond 
to the experience of a child as it is to him, and to enjoy him in his 
own right would seem to be important for the training of nursery 
teachers who will work with handicapped children. The research sharpens 
one's sensitivity to the special significance physical disabilites may 
have for young children but emphasizes more strongly the dependability 
of the human trends in development. 
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Some Programs for Pre-school Deaf and Hard of Hearing Children and Their 
Farents: 


Cleveland, Ohio: 
Cleveland Speech and Hearing Center 
Western Reserve University, Cleveland, Ohio 


Flint, Michigan: 
Michigan School for the Deaf 
West Court Street, Flint, 2, Michigan 
Mrs. Bruce Siders, Superintendent 


Harrisburg, Pennsylvania 
Speech and Hearing Center, Division of Special Education 
Dept. of Public Instruction 
Box 911, Harrisburg, Pennsylvania 
Miss Eleanor Taussig 


Los Angeles, California: 
John Tracy Clinic, 
806 West Adams Boulevard 
Los Angeles 7 


New York, New York: 
Lexington School for the Deaf 
90 Lexington Avenue 
New York 2l, N.Y. 


Northampton, Massachusetts 
Clarke School for the Deaf 
Northampton, Massachusetts 


Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 
Audiology Department, Eye and Ear Hospital 
Miss Charlotte Avery 

San Francisco, California: 
San Francisco Hearing and Speech Center 


1609 Scott St. 
San Francisco 15, California 


Some Programs for Pre-school Blind Children and their Parents: 


Boston, Massachusetts: 
Linda Mosier Nursery for Blind Babies 


Detroit, Michigan: 
Braille and Sight-Seving Class, Department of Special Education 
453 Stimson Ave., Detroit 1, Michigan 
Miss Edith Cohoe, Supervisor 
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New York: 


Commission for the Blind of the New York State Dept. of Social 


Welfare 
New York 17, New York 
Miss Mary Green weil 


Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania: 
Pennsylvania Association for the Blind 
308 Se Craig Ste 
Miss Margaret Gnadi 


Some Programs for Cerebral Palsy Children: 


Detroit, Michigan: 
Treatment Nursery School 
5447 Woodward Ave. 
Detroit 2, Michigan 
Mrs. Esther Moody, Head Teacher 


Eugene, Oregons 


School for Crippled Children 
Eugene, Oregon 


Sources of Information: 


Library for Information on Handicapped Children 


A library set up by the National Society for Crippled Children 
and Adults, Inc. Functions as an international information 
center for parents, teachers, agencies or institutions desiring 
information in this field. The Library has free bibliographies 
and reprints or pamphlets, which will be sent on request. 


Write to: The National Society for Crippled Children and 


Adults, Inc. 
11 South La Salle St. 
Chicago 3, Illinois 


Volat Bureau 
1537 35th St. NW. 
Washington, D.C. 


A good sourse of information about programs for the deaf 


various communities. 


Axline, Virginia 


That the Blind may See," Teachers College Record V 55, 


February, 1954. (Periodical) 


Chevigny and Braverman 


"Adjustment of the Blind," 1950. Yale University Press. 
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Grune and Stratton 
WLanguage for the Pre-school Deaf Child." 1950 


Inghram, Rebeccamary 
"Detroit Orthopedic Clinic Uses Nursery School as Therapy." The 
Crippled Child October, 


John Tracy Correspondence Course 
506 W. Adams 
Los Angeles 7 
$5.00 


Kersten, Charlotte 
~ "Modern Methods Make a World of Play". The Crippled Child. 
June 1948 


Langdon, Grace 
"Children Can Take Difficulties in Stride". The Crippled Child. 
June 


Robert F. Mikell M.D. 
Normal Growth and Development of Children with Visual Handi- 
caps. (25¢) 


Moor, Pauline M. 
WHeeting the Needs of the Pre-school Blind Child and His 
Parents." Education, February 195) (Periodical) 


Moor, Pauline M. 
"A Blind Child, Too, Can Go To Nursery School." (20¢) 


Publications of the American Foundation for the Blind 
15 West 16th Street 
New York 11, New York 


Twersky, Jacob 
ace of the Deep," 1953. World Publications, Cleveland. 


U.S. Department of Health, Children's Bureau Folder 
No. 39= 1953. ‘he Pre-school Child who is Blind." Pamphlet. 


(10¢) 
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TIME OUT FCR READING 


Polly McVickar 


Most of us have been using the earlier edition of These Are Your 
Children in almost every area of nursery schaol teaching ...... with stu- 
dents, with teachers, with parents. The new edition will be of even greater 
value, for it has exnanded in almost every direction. Its beginning section 
gives at once the point of view which is followed throughovt ...... "Child- 
ren are not small adults." The whole book vroceeds on a basis of thought- 
ful understanding and interpretation of the growth of human beings from the 
early years through adolescence. As before, the photogravhs are excellent 
and in this edition more numerous. Especially fine is the very large num- 
ber of pictures in which the participation of fathers is shown, as well as 
many indicating whole family relaticnships. The growth summary is a valu- 
able addition and the listing of research centers as well as other source 
material is important, especially for those in communities where help is 

not readily available. An important book for ail nursery schcols to have 

on hand. 


These Are Your Children. Expanded Edition. A Text am Guide on 
Child Development. Gladys Gardner Jenkins, Helen Shacter, PH. D, and 
William 4. Bauer, M. D. Scott, Foresman and Company, Chicago, 1953. 
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Another book has come from Dr. Viktor Lowenfeld, author of Crea- 
tive and Mental Growth. This time, in writing Your Child and His Art he 
is speaking directly to parents. Dr. Lowenfeld has compiled and answered 
mest of the questions which have come to him in the course of teaching and 
lecturing. His age groupings, though somewhat arbitrary, have made dis- 
cussion of the questions more meaningful. Throughout the book Dr. Lowen- 
feld's emphasis is on the sympathetic and encouraging attitude of parents 
as being the greatest possible help in the creative development of child- 
ren. He shows the ways in which this understanding contributes to the 
whole art experience. The reproduced drawings and paintings are excellent 
and for most parents will provide a basis of familiarity with the text. 
All those who are living with children have experienced the art expressions 
shown here. 


Your Child and His Art. A Guide for Parents. Viktor Lowenfeld. 
The Macmillan Company. New York, 195). 
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The new book by Dr. James L. Hymes, Effective Home SChool Rela- 
tions, is by now in active use in a good many groups ..... school, teachers, 
parents. For the first time, here is sound, down to earth presentation of 
the common sense elements which go to make up the satisfying relationships 
of home and school which we recognize as the basis for the best possible 
educational experience of children. The whole book is alive with suggestions, 
good humor and a basic faith in parents and teachers. In effect, it says, 
parents have so much to give, as do teachers and schools. It is only sense 
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to put this all torether and start ......not off in the clouds somewhere, 
but right here, down to earth, beginning with the situation which is now. 
It says, let's begin with what we have and make it even better. 


Effective Home School Relations. James Hymes, Jr. Irentice 
Hall. New York. 1953. 
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Guiding Children in School and Cut is a recent pamohlet which 
contains nine articles, each of which has appeared in Childhood Education 
during the year 1952-53. If you are looking for some thoughtful, on-going 
material, this is it. All of the articles are pertinent to our thinking 
about young children and each explores one aspect of the particular area 
it touches. The editorial by Alice Miel, Professor of Education, Teachers 
College, Columbia University, makes a challenging beginning ..... "Plan- 
ning for and with children." In so many groups, we find much planning for 
children, while planning with is often overlooked. Dr. Miel says, "Making 
good plans together is an essential part of education in a democracy." 

And we know it can start early. 


Guiding Children in School and Out. Articles from the 1952-53 
issues of Childhood Education. Reprint Service Bulletin No. 25. Associ- 
ation for Childhood Education International, 1200 Fifteenth Street, N. W. 
Washington, D.C. Fifty cents. 


A new book, Living and Learning in Nursery School has just been 
pvblished which answers a very real need. We are all concerned with 
bridging the gap between what children really are and the ways we teach. 
The more we are able to translate one in terms of the other, the more. we 
combine insight and good teaching. This whole area is difficult to pre- 
sent and the author, Mrs. Marguerita Rudolph has done a good job. Espe- 
cially for new teachers, this should prove excellent material. 


Living and Learning in Nursery School. Marguerita Rudolph. 
With a Foreword by Jessie Stanton. Harper and Brothers. New York. 195). 
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IET'S TALK LEGISLATION 


Theresa S. Mahler 


ON THE FEDERAL LEVEL: 


White House Conference on Education 


The House has passed, with amendments, the three bills which 
constitute President Eisenhower's recommendations in the field of educa- 
tion, namely, to provide for State and National Conferences on Education 
(S 2723) to authorize cooperative research in education (S 2856), and to 
establish a National Advisory Committee on Education (S 272). In the 
Senate, hearings have been completed on these bills. If the Senate should 
pass them with provisions differing from the House-passed versions, the 
differences will be ironed out by a joint House-Senate conference committee. 
The bill authorizing cooperative research in education was amended to fix 
a $400,000 ceiling on appropriations for this purpose in any one year. 

The bill authorizing an Advisory Committee was amended to change the com- 
mittee membership qualification of "lay persons" to "representative citi- 
zens" and to provide that they serve without pay except for necessary tra- 
vel expenses. 


Conference on Children and Youth - Ways to strengthen programs for the emerg- 
ing needs of children and youth were considered by the National Advisory 
Council on State and local Action for Children and Youth in a two-day meet- 
ing with the Interdepartmental Committee on Children and Youth held in 
Washington, May 5 and 6. 


The National Advisory Council, which helped in planning the Mid- 
century White House Conference on Children and Youth, is composed of 50 
State and Territorial committees which are following up on the recommen- 
dations of the Conference. Members of such committees are appointed various- 
ly: by governors, State legislators, voluntary agencies, or administrative 
agencied of State governments. 


The Interdepartmental Committee on Children and Youth was formed 
in 1948, and consists of representatives from the various Federal agencies 
having programs concerned with the welfare of children and youth. The mem- 
bership of this committee represents the Denartments of Apriculture, Defense, 
Interior, Justice, Labor, as well as Health, Education, and Welfare, and 


the Housing and Home Finance Agency, the Selective Service System, and the 
United States Courts. 


The conference had a two-fold objective. First, to recognize and 
identify the emerging needs of children and youth. This was done through 
two panel discussions in which a group of Federal cfficials discussed needs 
as Federal agencies see them, and likewise in a second group which discussed 
needs as States see them. The conference then divided itself into six work 
groups which concerned themselves with specific ways in which current prog- 
rams could be adapted to meet these emerging needs. These six work groups 
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were: Home and Family Life; Mental Ilealth; Employment and Transition 
from School to Work; Apricultural Migrants; Juvenile Delinquency; Educa- 
tion for Citizenship Responsibility. 

He 


Juvenile Delinquency Conference 


Four hundred leaders in work for the prevention and treatment of 
juvenile delinquency are being invited by Mrs. Cveta Culp Hobby, Secretary 
of Health, Education, and Welfare, to participate in a conference on "Moving 
Ahead to Curb Juvenile Delinquency," to be held in Washington, June 28-30. 
The conference climaxes two years of preparatory work by the Children's 
Bureau and a Special Juvenile Delinquency Project sponsored by the Bureau. 
Invitations are being limited to those who have been associated with this 
preparatory work and will include public officials, and representatives of 
cooperating educational, religious, civic, fraternal, health and labor or- 
ganizations, as weil as representatives of nrofessional groups such as 
psychiatrists, teachers, and social workers. The veneral purpose of the 
conference is to review the accomplishments to date; to discuss and define 
the most urgent needs at this time; and to formulate next steps in a continv- 
ing program to meet those needs. 


Miss Margaret La Fetra, representative for NANE on the Women's 
Joint Congressional Committee, reports that at the April meeting of that 
group, Dr. Martha M, Eliot spoke on the work of the Children's Bureau, 
showing how the Bureau's activities have had to be curtailed drastically 
due to inadquate appropriations. NANE joined with ACEI and other pro- 
fessional organizations in a request that an increased anpropriation be 
made this year for the Children's Bureau. "Unless adequate funds are made 
available, the Bureau cannot provide the leadership necessary in the nation's 
battle against juvenile delinquency." 
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CN THE STATE LEVEL: 


Montana 


Mrs. Henry A. Chavple, of Billings, Montana, reports on the ef- 
forts of her community to start a Child Care Nurbery Center: "We made a 
survey of the school buildings and they are surprisingly overcrowded; a 
24 million bond issue that was to have gone for much needed new school 
space failed because of lack of support. *## The Presbyterian church here 
will give space in its new educational building for day care or nursery 
when the building is completed next year. Our Eastern Montana Jr. College 
will loan equipment. The Supervisor of nurses in our Deaconess Hospital 
has promised that food will be supplied at cost if we can get nursery space 
near enough the hospital. 


"Our committee, gave a panel on our town survey May 7th. We 


stressed the idea that ultimately the nursery center should be tax-supported 
and in school buildings, under school set up. 
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"The whole idea needs to be gotten cver to the reneral vublic--- 
more education on the subject." 


Virginia 


Recent lerisilation on standards for nursery scheols and kinder- 
gartens passed by the Legisiature amends the Virginia code as follows: 
"s 22-21. The State Board is authorized and required to do all things ne- 
cessary to stimulate and encourage local supervisory activities anc interest 
in the improvement of the elementary and secondary schools, and further, 
the State Board in its discretion may recommend vrovisions for standards 
for public and non-public kindergarten and nursery schools: rnroviced how- 
ever, that no such non-public kindergarten or nursery school shall hold it- 
self out to the vrublic as having been sanctioned or approved by the State 
Board of Education." The portion of the Act, encing with elementary and 
secondary schools, is the criginal statute. 


The underlined nart is the extension authorized by the Lerislature. 
While the second nart cid not go through as it was written, and may seen 
to be contradictory, the main step taken was to recornize nursery schcols 
and kindergartens as educational nrorrams uncer the jurisdiction of the 
State Nenartment of Education. 


It is reported that the effort to keep reristration a vcluntary 
matter somewhat confused the issue. Amendment of this nortion is planned 
but the main accomolishment is the needed authorization on schools for young 
children. 


Washington 


Authorization of excess tax levies for kindergarten operations 
were submitted to the voters in 0 school districts located in 18 different 
counties. Such levies were approved in 15 school districts and defeated in 
25 districts. In one case the levy was defeated because both the }0 ver 
cent qualifying vote and the 60 per cent majority were lacking: in 2h cases 
the levies were defeated through failure to secure the required 60 ner cent 
majority vote; but in 16 of these 25 districts the nrepesition received a 
majority vote. The amount of the levies ranged from 1.5 mills to 10 mills. 
(Levies and bond issues in Washington require 0 rer cent of the vote in 
the vrevious election and 60 ver cent of the vote cast in favor.) 


California 


Northern California ANE's annual workshop, held this year at !tills 
College, stresses the importance of legislation by "keynoting" this topic 
at the opening session, followed by a work-study group on "Let's Plan Now 
for Legislation." Look for details in the next issue of "let's Talk 
Legislation." 
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Your reporter wishes to thank contributors for their help in ob- 


taining material for this section of the Bulletin. We continue to need your 


help. 


Are YOU talking about, or working for legislation 
in YOUR city, county, state? If it's worth work- 
ing for, it's worth printing in the next issue of 
the Bulletin. Please send information to: 


Theresa S. Mahler 
Room %, 135 Van Ness Avenue 
San Francisco 2, California 


The 5th International Congress on Mental Health and the Inter- 
national Institute on Child Psychiatry will be held in Toronto, Canada 
August, 1954. The Congress will meet at the University of Toronto, 
August 14-21. The theme is: Mental Health in Public Health Needs. Of 
particular interest to N.A.N.E. members will be the sessions on Mental 
Health of Children and Youth. 


The Institute will meet on August 13 and 1. The theme of the 
Institute is: The Emotionai Problems of Children Under Six. All fees and 
inquiries should be sent to the Executive Officer, 5th International Con- 
gress on Mental Health, 111 Street, George Street, Toronto, Canada 
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A scholarship grant of $800. is available for a student who 
holds a bachelor's degree and who has majored im education, sociology, 
psychology or home economics. The holder will study for a full year in 
the field of mrsery education under the guidance of the Department of 
Education at Occidental College and the Teacher Education Division of 
Pacific Oaks Friends School, taking some work at. each institution. 


Apply to Chairman, Education Department 
Occidental College 
Los Angeles 1 


or to 
Director, Teacher Education Division 
Pacific Oaks Friends School 


71, West California St. 
Pasadena 2, California 
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ON THE PERSONAL AND STATE SIDE 


Rosalie Blau 


Alabama: Mrs. Lea Masters 
35 Guilds Woods 
Tuscaloosa, Alabama 


The Child Development Committee of the Alabama Home Economics 
Association is compiling a list of resource personnel from all the dis- 
ciplines, who might act as consultants, speakers, or advisors to State 
and local community groups interested in topics concerned with Family 
Life and Child Development. This promises to be practical and helpful 


when planning for conferences, workshops or other group meetings in the 
future. 


California: Theresa S. Mahler 
225 Buckingham Way 
San Francisco, California 


The Barbara Greenwood Lectureship is sponsored by the California 
Association for Childhood Education, Southern Section, the Association for 


Nursery Education of Southern California, Delta Phi Upsilon and Delta Kappa 
Gamma is now a reality. 


Speakers invited to deliver lectures are Dr. James Le Hymes, Jr. 
on September 15, 1954 and Dr. Benjamin Spock who will speak in 1955. 


The California Association for Childhood Education, Southern 
Section, will hold a Fall Study Conference on Saturday, October 2, 195) 
at the Farragut Elementary School in Culver City, California. The topic, 
"Today Determines Tomorrow," will set the stage for the scheduled seven- 
teen study groups. 


Since the first of the year, the Association for Nursery Edu- 
cation, Southern California has maintained an dctive Consulting Service, 
staffed by members of the Association. Miss Gertrude L. Stadtmueller is 
serving as Executive Secretary for this service. 


Illinois: Ethel Macintyre 
3000 Sheridan Road 
Chicago 1h, Illinois 


The Elizabeth McCormick Memorial Fund and the Day Nursery 
Committee of the Welfare Council of Metropolitan Chicago will co-sponsor 
a Creative Workshop for persons interested in the nursery field. The 
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Workshop enrollment is limited to 30 persons (two groups of 15 each) and 
will hold weekly sessions from Mid-September to Mid-December, 195). 


A stimulating all day conference on Mental Health Care for the 
Young Child, sponsored by the Child Development Center of Infant Welfare 
Society of Chicago, and the Welfare Council of Metropolitan Chicago, was 
held in Chicago on April 28, 1954. Speakers and panel participants in- 
cluded George G. Mohr, M.D., Psychiatric Consultant of the Child Develop- 
ment Center; Evelyn Omwake, Director of Nursery School, Yale University 
Child Study Center; Julius richmond, M.D., Professor of Pediatrics, State 
University of New York, Syracuse, New York, and Helen Ross, Executive 
Director, Chicago Institute for Psychonaalysis. 


The Michael Reese Therapeutic Nursery School is starting a new 
series of meetings on "Pressures on the Young Child in a Nursery-Treatment 
Center." This particular series of discussions are held with the school's 
consultant psychiatrist. The staff, including teachers, therapists and 
social workers, are discussing what it means to the two and three year old 
cerebral palsied children to have a concentrated program of therapy along 
with nursery activities. 


Ethel Wright Kunkle, Director of the Winnetka Community Nursery 
School, is receiving her Doctor's Degree from Northwestern University this 
summer and will teach at Wisconsin State College in Milwaukee next year. 
Her new address will be 5511 North Hollywood Avenue, Whitefish Bay, 
Wisconsin. 


Mrs. Marian DeLargy, Director of the Glencoe Nursery School, will 
be the new director of the Winnetka Community Nursery School. 


The Midwestern Association for Nursery Education held its annual 
conference in Chicago at the LaSalle Hotel on April 29th, 30th and May list. 
The conference theme was "The Child, His Family and His Teachers." Ruth 
Updegraff of the University of Iowa gave the opening address, and Paul 
Witty of Northwestern led the general session. A new departure this year 
was to plan the conference around ten seminar groups which met for three 
sessions eache Everyone seemed pleased with the opportunity to spend more 
time and study with the area of her choice. The conference closed with a 
very fine luncheon, at which Judy Schoellkopf spoke on "Do the Pre-school 
Years Really Matter?" 


New officers for the coming year are: 
President, Edna Mohr, Chicago - Elizabeth McCormick Memorial Fund 
Vice-President, Miss Bernice D. Borgman - Michigan State College 
Secretary, Mary Jane Schwertfeger - State University of Iowa 
Treasurer, Mrs. Emma N, Plank, Cleveland - Western Reserve 


President ex-officio, Miss Isabel Diehl - Purdue University 
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Iowa: Edith M. Sunderlin 
Associate Professor 
Iowa State College 
Ames, Iowa 


Miss Edith Sunderlin, Associate Professor in Child Development 
at Iowa State College, will conduct a workshop on Nursery School Methods 
and Materials at the University of West Virginia, August 2-20, 195, 


A Workshop in Family Relations for Teachers of Adults was held 
at Iowa State College June 15-30th. Guest lecturers were Dr. Oscar Lewis, 
Consulting Anthropologist, The Ford Foundation; Dr. Eugene P. Link, Chair- 
man, Social Science Division, State University of New York, and Dr. George 
N. Preston, noted author and psychiatrist. Staff members participating were 
Dr. Glenn ke Hawkes, Dr. Blaine M. Porter, Dr. David Fulcomer, and 
Dr. Damaris Pease. 


Kansas: Luella M, Foster 
University of Kansas 
Lawrence, Kansas 


Thelma McClure, Group Care Supervisor, State Department of 
Social Welfare, is the 195-1955 State Chairman of the Kansas Fre-school 
Association. At the Annual Meeting at Manhattan on March 20th, Dr. Margaret 
Nesbitt Murphy of Purdue University, gave a very effective talk to over one 
hundred persons interested in pre-school children. Dr. Murphy's subject 
was "Stop, Look and Listen} The Children are Playing." Emphasis was on 
understanding children's play and acting upon that understanding. A 
panel discussion concerning ways of improving programs for pre-school 
children emphasized the need for better public relations and better ways 
of informing the community about what we are trying to do. 


Kentucky: Opal Wolford 
Department of Home Economics 


Berea College 
Berea, Kentucky 


Announcement is made that Mrs. Virginia Chance Louisville was 
elected Vice-president of the Southern Regional Association on Children 
under Six. 


A Workshop for teachers of kindergarten and elementary schools 
was held in Berea, June 16-19. Dr. Fred Harris, University of Kentucky, 
was the coordinator of the Workshop. The main speaker and consultant was 
Dr. Warren Ketcham from the University of Michigan. This was the second 
summer workshop held in Berea for teachers. 


Miss Leora Bentley, teacher in charge of the nursery schools at 
the University of Kentucky, was married in June and will make her home in 
Lexington. 


Miss Marie Hart, nursery school teacher at Berea College, has a 
graduate assistantship at Merrill-Palmer School next year. 
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Sarah S. Van Camp 
2027 W. Rogers Ave. 
Baltimore 9, Maryland 


The Baltimore Association for Pre-school Education has just 
come to the close of a successful year. One of the outstanding events 
was a joint institute sponsored by ten educational organizations with 
Dr. Lawrence Frank as the key speaker. His talk was followed by a panel 
discussion on the status of Day Care facilities and the need for their 
public support. Dr. Hazel Gabbard and top officials of the Maryland 
State Health, Education and Welfare Departments served on the panel. 


In April, Johns Hopkins University and the Baltimore Museum 
of Art sponsored a series of meetings on children's art. Dr. Meyer Raban 
of the Psychology Department of Sarah Lawrence College and Bank Street was 
the leader. 


The Baltimore Association for Pre-school Education has been 
publishing a monthly newsletter telling of coming events of interest to 
nursery school people, both in the Association and the city at large. 
Included also are thumb nail sketches of personalities in the local pre- 
school field. 


The Maryland Committee on Group Day Care of Children has recently 
published a pamphlet designed to help inform the public on what constitutes 
a good day care center, and why public support is necessary. 


Massachusetts: Miss Lillian Gehri 
47 Pilgrim Road 
Wheelock College 
Boston, Massachusetts 


The Boston Association for Nursery Education presented an 
evening of workshop meetings on Thursday, April 29th at the Wheelock 
College. 


Workshop sections were, "Working Effectively with Parents," 
Leader, Helen McDowell, Director, Hills and Falls Nursery School, 
"Literature for Young Children;" Leader, Dr. Martha Seeling, Faculty 
Member, Wheelock College and "Music for Young Children" was lead by 
Margaret Crane, teacher of Music, Shady Hill School, Cambridge. 


The film, "A Long Time to Grow" was presented, and the discussion 
which followed was led by Mrs. Harriet Malick, Faculty Member, Nursery 
Training School of Boston. 


Michigan: Miss Grace Graveline 
1829 Warner Street 
Detroit, Michigan 


Helen Parks is now a Nursery Education Consultant with the 


State Social Welfare Department. She is one of the three consultants 
concerned with licensing private nursery schools in Michigan. 
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The annua] Parent Institute - Nursery School for preschool deaf 
and hard of hearing children and their parents was held in Flint, Michigan 
from March 28 to April 3, 1954. This is the fourteenth year that parents 
have come from all over the state of Michigan to learn, through observing 
their children and attending classes, how to help their children during the 
preschool years. Classes include information about the specific problem 
of the deaf and hard-of-hearing as well as discussions of child development 
and ways of helping the child in his adjustment to his world. 


Ann Blackburn, Director of the Muskegon Day Care Center, reports 
that the annual dinner meeting for the Board and friends of the Center was 
held this year in the Center. This provided an excellent first hand view 
of the building improvements and new playground features which provide a 
growing opportunity for the children and families of the Muskegon Com 
munity. The Center is truly a community effort in which all Red Feather 
agencies, community groups and parents participate actively. 


Cooperative Nursery School Association -- The annual meeting of 
the two year old Cooperative Nursery School Association was held on May llth 
at Kellogg Center, Michigan State College, East Lansing. The conference 
theme was, "The Cooperative Nursery School - A bridge Between Home and 
School." Four workshop groups met morning and afternoon to discuss various 
aspects of operation, program-planning, and parent participation. 


The Merrill Palmer School, Detroit has just issued its News 
Notes for 1953-54. This contains a calendar of events and gives an in- 
teresting view of the work of the School. 


Mississippi: Miss Blanche Tansil 
Department of Home Economics 
University of Mississippi 
University, Mississippi 


The fifth Annual Conference of the Southern Regional Association 
on Children under Six was held at the Buena Vista Hotel, Biloxi, Mississippi 
on May 20-22, 195) 


The theme of the Conference was "Teamwork for Children". I1t was 
attended by teachers, directors, educators and others concerned with 
education of young children in the fourteen southern states. Leaders were 
Dr. Ralph Witherspoon, President of the Association; Christine Heinig, 

A. A. U. We. Washington, D.C. who spoke on "The Discipline of Freedom" and 
J. Re Stokes, State Department of Public Welfare, Jackson. A forum was 
held at which members from each state reported growth and development in 
such areas as standards, licensing and teacher training. 


Missouri: Barbara Fischer 
Supervisor 
Stephen's College Children's School 
Columbia, Missouri 


A Nursery Education Institute sponsored by the Nursery Education 
Council and the Day Care Committee of the Social Planning Council of 
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St. Louis was held on Saturday, May 15, 195 on the Washington University 
Campus. 


Dr. James L. Hymes, Jr., Professor of Education at George 
Peabody School for Teachers in Nashville, Tennessee, spoke on, "What are 
Children Telling Us?" 


Two films, "It's a Small World," and "A Child Goes Forth," were 
offered after the opening sessions. Exhibits of books, pamphlets, equip- 
ment and toys, musical instruments and books, and examples of children's 
creative work were on display. Those attending the Institute were especially 
interested in the numerous original examples of inexpensive "home-made" 
articles. 


Three simultaneous discussion groups met in the afternoon for 
two one-hour sessions. Topics and leaders of these discussions were: 


“What Are Children Telling Us About Their Emotional Needs?", 
Dr. George Saslow, Professor of Psychiatry, Washington 
University. 


"What Are Children Telling Us About Their Physical Needs?", 
Dr. C. Read Boles, Instructor in Clinical Pediatrics, 
Washington University. 


"What Are Children Telling Us About Their Social Needs?", 
Mr. A. D. Buchmueller, Director, Mental Health Services, 
St. Louis County Health Department. 


Those attending inciuded some two hundred and forty persons 
from nursery schools in St. Louis Day Care Centers, private nursery 
schools, cooperatives, piay schools and church schools, as well as board 
members, parents of pre-schoolers, social caseworkers, and other inter- 
ested in the young child. 


New York: Mary Barrett 
Department of Child Development 
and Family Relationships 
Cornell University 
Ithaca, New York 


A workshop on the development and education of the pre-school 
blind child was held at Syracuse University, Syracuse, New York, July 
5 to July 23. 


Mills College of Education offered a selected group of courses 
during the 195 Summer Session. All carried undergraduate credit. Student- 
Teaching, General Psychology, and Children's Literature may be selected 
toward meeting Teacher's certification requirements in the the field of 
Childhood Education. The New York City Board of Education accepts these 
courses for alertness credit. 
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North Carolina: Annie Mae Murray 
East Carolian College 
Greenville, North Carolina 


East Carolina College is sponsoring a workshop for Kindergarten 
teachers this summer under the direction of Annie Mae Murray of the Depart- 
ment of Education. 


In April a television program sponsored by East Carolina College 
featured "The Kindergarten Curriculum". Annie Mae Murray illustrated her 
talk with slides of children in different activities. 


Ohio: Ruth Highberger 
Department of Child Development 
University of Cincinnati 
Cincinnati, Ohio 


Dr. John B. Horrocks of the Department of Psychology is Chair- 
man, and Dr. Esther McGinnis is Executive Director of the Institute of 
Child Development and Family Life, which has been formed recently at Ohio 
State University. This Institute is unique in that it cuts across 12 
divisions -- home economics, psychology, sociology and anthropology, 
education, social administration, University school, agricultural 
economics and rural sociology, special and adult education, speech, 
physical education, economics, and pediatrics. Its main purpose is to 
stimulate research, but it will also serve to integrate programs of indi- 
viduals who wish to go into these fields. 


The Day Care Section of the Council of Social Agencies, and the 
Pre-school Education Council of Greater Cincinnati sponsored a one-day 
Institute on May llth for board members and teachers in nursery centers. 
Mrs. Louise Dagefoerde, Executive Director of the Toledo Day Nursery, led 
this Institute. The focus was on interpretation of mursery education to 
the community. 


The hearing on Standards to be used in certification of nursery 
ecnters caring for children four hours a day or longer in Ohio was held 
April 27th. Anyone interested in obtaining a copy of these standards 
should communicate with Miss Florence Bender, Day Care Consultant, Ohio 
Department of Public Welfare, Columbus 15, Ohio. 


Oregon: Miriam Wiggenhorn 
Oregon State Nursery School 
School of Home Economics 
Oregon State College 
Corvallis, Oregon 


The Portland Association for Nursery Education sponsored a six 
hour Workshop devoted to graphic arts on the evenings of May 18th and 19th. 
The Workshop was under the direction of Mrs. Helen Gordon, Director of the 
Jewish Community Center. Mrs. Jean Spaulding, Pre-school and Elementary 
Consultant for the State Department of Education, spoke on the function of 
Nursery Centers in meeting the needs of children. Her talk was followed 
by discussion in small groups. Approximately 60 nursery school people 
were in attendance with 33 different nursery centers represented. 
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Oregon State College nursery school staff under the direction 
of Mrs. Katherine H. Read and Miss Ruth Towne, held a Workshop for pre- 
school church teachers on the evenings of April 30th and May 3rd. The 
Workshop was in response to a request from the Council of Churches in 
Corvallis. Finger painting, clay, easel painting, pasting and cutting and 
water play were used by the group. There was story telling, singing and 
role playing of situations arising in block play, followed by discussion. 
The second evening opened with the showing of a film, "Understanding 
Children's Play," followed by role playing of typical Sunday School 
situations, with special attention given to the separation experience and 
sharing. Enrollment was limited to 50. 


Dr. Russell ©. Smart, Vice-President of N.A.N.E. and Head of 
Family Life Department at the University of Khode Island, Kingston, 
Rhode Island, was on the staff at Oregon State College, July 12th to 
July 30th. In addition to his courses, he gave three lectures - July lth, 
Parenthood - A Partnership; July 2lst, Growth Toward Healthy Personalities; 
July 28th, Family Life Education. 


The State Department of Education held a dinner meeting in 
Portland on May 5th arranged under the leadership of Mr. John W. Jones, 
Consultant for the Education of Visually Handicapped Children. The pur- 
pose of the meeting was to orient classroom and nursery school teachers 
and other personnel in the program of educating blind children with the 
sighted. 


A Nursery School Workshop, June 21st to July 2nd, was offered 
at Oregon State College under the direction of Mrs. Katherine H. Read 
and the Nursery School staff. 


Rhode Island: Phyllis Fisher Goodwin 
University of Rhode Island 
Kingston, Rhode Island 


The annual Meeting of the Nursery Education Association was 
held on May 13th at the Primrose Hill Nursery School in Barrington. 
Officers for the year 195-55 were elected. Mrs. Rhea Barney, Providence- 
Barrington Bible College, was elected president of the group, with 
Mrs. Phyllis Goodwin as the Vice-president. 


Miss Ada Goldberg, formerly of the University of Connecticut, 
has become a member of the faculty of the Department of Child Development 
and Family Relations at the University of Rhode Island. 


Early in the Spring the Nursery Education Association, the 
Association for Childhood Bducation, and the Council for Parents of Re- 
tarded Children, held a joint meeting, to think together on many of the 
questions which concern them all. 
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Utah: Bruce Gardner, 
Head, Department of Child Development and 
Parent Education 
Utah State Agricultural College 
Logan, Utah 


The Child Development Department at Utah State College is now 
in the process of making a nursery school out of what used to be a college 
cafeteria. Plans call for completion of the project by September. There 
will be space for two groups of children, separately supervised but running 
concurrently, in this combination on mursery-laboratory. Facilities for 
observation and research are being incorporated into the plans. 


Miss Ruby Eames, formerly head teacher in the Mission Nursery 
School in San Francisco, and presently a graduate student at Iowa State 
College, will join the staff of the Child Development Department at Utah 
State College during the summer as head teacher in the Nursery School. 


Was ns Eleanor Evans 
University of Washington 
University Nursery School 
Seattle 5, Washington 


The University Nursery School participated in the Elementary 
School Conference, College of Education, on June 28th to July 2nd. 
Miss Eleanor Evans as Chairman of the Nursery School Section, addressed 
the conference on "The Essential Role of Nursery Education." The eve- 
ning workshops were arranged in two sections: Ways of Counselling with 
Parents with Mrs. Florence Harris of the nursery school staff as leader, 
and Understanding Children's Natural Rhythm with Miss Marie Clymer, 
La Jolla, California, as leader. 


Effective June 15th, Mrs. Helen Lehman Parker has resigned her 
position as director of the Seattle Day Nursery Association. Mrs. Ruth 
Alliger Evans, former supervisor at the University Nursery School will 
be acting-director of the Seattle Day Nurseries. 


Miss Vera Smith and Miss Patricia Atwood, former supervisors 
in the Seattle Day Nurseries will return to their respective positions 
following a year's study at the University Nursery School, Institute of 
Child Development, University of Washington. 


Miss Emma Harris, Department of Child Development, Washington 
State College, Pullman, Washington, will begin a year's graduate study 
at Columbia University next Fail. As a member of the State Committee of 
Services for Young Children, Miss Harris has been conducting a pilot 
study on community needs and participation with reference to day care 
problems in the vicinity. 


The Puget Sound Sound Association for Nursery Education held 
its last meeting of the year at the Bonham Galland Nursery School, Temple 
diHirsh with Mrs. Loren Prescott, teacher in the Washington State Cerebral 
Palsy Center, Firlands, Washington, discussing, "Pre-school for the Handi- 
capped Child." New officers were elected at this meeting as follows: 
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President: Mrs. Frances Smith - Carousel Nursery 
Vice-President: Mrs. Josephine Reed - Holly Park Nursery 
Recording Secy: Mrs. Maryln Watts - Kdeg., Public Schools 
Corres. Secy: Miss Barbara Johansen - Koala Nursery 
Treasurer: Miss Lynn Craig - Seattle Day Nursery 


At the request of the State Committee on Services for Young 
Children, the State Department of Public Instruction has asked Miss 
Eleanor Evans to form a state-wide committee to study and plan for 
certification of nursery school teachers in this state. A committee 
meeting was scheduled for June 5th to set up study plans. 


HE 


The 33rd annual convention of the International Conference of 
Exceptional Children (ICEC) will be held in Long Beach April 12th-16th, 
1955. Tentative plans include a workshop concerning the preschool child. 
Convention headquarters will be at the Hotel Lafayette, Long Beach. Chair- 
man of local arrangements is Miss June Giddings, Long Béach Board of Edu- 
cation, 255 E. 8th St., Long Beach. Program Chairman is Dr. Francis Lord 
from the Department of Special Education, Los Angeles State College. 


E 


In an open letter published in "The Anchora of Delta Gamma" 
Vol. .IXX, No. I., Fall, 1953, Patricia Harbrecht, director of the Delta 
Gamma Preschool Visuaily Handicapped Foundation of St. Louis, discusses 
why a home guidance program was chosen as the best way to meet the needs 
of blind preschool children in that city. Miss Harbrecht states in her 
letter that the way in which the parents feel about the child and his 
blindness affects the child and the attitudes he develops towards himself. 
In order to help the blind child effectively the parents must be helped. 
Miss Harbrecht also indicates that the integration of the blind child and 
the sighted community is a vital factor in the child's development of a 
healthy personality. Miss Harbrecht gives many details of the experiences 
which preceded the establishment of the program in St. Louis. 
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FROM THE EDITOR 


The Bulletin Committee would like to express its appreciation to 
the many people who helped with the preparation of the summer issue. With- 
out their assistance and guidance it probably would never have seen the 
light of day. special thanks to Alice Dorsey, Clare Jackson, Katherine 
Read and Polly McVickar for their assistance "beyond the call to duty". 


For the past four years Dr. Warren A. Wilson has been chairman of 
the Retrolental Fibroplasia Committee at the Los Angeles County Hospital. 
He has made a survey of many of the premature infants at that hospital, and 
has followed up 100% the babies in the premature Center at the White Memorial 
Hospital, besides seeing a large number of these children in his private 
practice. When we wrote to Dr. Wileon and told him about the subject for 
this issue he sent us a letter which in part said: 


"To date I can offer nothing constructive as to the cause, 
and certainly nothing as to the cure. At the present time, 
as you probably know, excess oxygen in the premature infant 
is a possible, but to my mind not a proved cause of retro- 
lental fibroplasia. I have seen children with retrolental 
fibroplasia who have never received any oxygen, and the 
majority of those I have examined with retrolental have had 


only low oxygen. 


Other causes, such as soluble vitamin, etc., have all been 
discarded as a possible cause. I am sorry to have no con 
structive offering myself. At the present time all that I 
am doing is studying the cases from a clinical standpoint, 
and hoping to come across a possible cause that would pre- 
vent this condition in the future. As you well know, once 
the condition has progressed to any extent there is no treat- 
ment, and vision, in the majority of the children, will be 
extremely poor if not completely absent." 


The picture on the cover was taken at the Cerebral Palsy Pre- 
school Center in Nashville, Tennessee. This Center was planned and orga- 
nized as a cooperative nursery school group for cerebral palsied children 
with their parents. Its purpose was to provide an opportunity for play, 
for routine learnings, for creative expression so that these children 
might be ready to join the regular school program of the community. It is 
interesting that this group effort proved so effective that it was accepted 
and absorbed into the public school system. This picture was taken by 
Mre. Cawthon Bowen, Jr. a member of the parent group and one of the orga- 
nizere of the Center. 


It isn't too early to be thinking about the N.A.N.E. Conference 
in Boston in the fall of 1955! 
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PUBLICATIONS OF THE NATIONAL ASSOCIATION FOR NURSERY EDUCATION 


NAME OF PAMPHLET PRICE NO. 


A Bibliography of Nursery School Education, 1947 ....... $1.25 
A Good Nursery School in Your Free Public School - That's 
What You Want for Your Child, by James L. Hymes, Jr. ... 005 
Cultivating the Roots of Democracy ($1.50 per doz.) ..... 15 
Do They Need to Be Bored in Kindergarten? 
Do Nursery School Children Have More Colds? by Isabelle Diehl. -10 
Essentials of Nursery School Education 
Let's Play Outdoors, by Katherine Read... .. eee -30 
(25 or more copies .25 each) 
Living Music with Children, by Mary Barrett .....-2-ee- -20 
(25 or more copies .15 each) 
Nursery School Before and After ($.50 per doz.) .«.e-e-eee 005 
Nursery Schools in Relation to American Culture Pattern - What 
are We Educating For? by Ruth Benedict . ...-se-e-e-cee-. — 
Schools for Young Children in Twenty-seven Countries ..... -50 
Science Experiences in the Nursery School by Dorothy Haupt . . 250 
(25 or more copies .35 each) 
Some Ways of Distinguishing a Good Nursery School ...... _— 
(.04 each for 50 to 100 copies; .03 each for 100 or more) 
Education of Children Under Six in Public Schools - Programs 
and Standards .... .. (25 or more copies .35 each) 
The Teacher Sets the Stage, by Evelyn Beyer. . « 
(25 or more copies .15 each) 
Today's Children in Germany, by Agnes Snyder... 
What Does the Nursery School Teacher Teach? by Elizabeth Doak. 50 __ 
(25 or more copies .35 each) 
Why Have Nursery Schools? by James L. Hymes, Jr. . « 
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ORDER BLANK 

j This page may be used for ordering. Current publications 
list will be sent with each shipment. Indicate quantity of each 
publication desired in space at right of page. 


Address all orders to 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION FOR NURSERY EDUCATION 
Distribution Center 
University of Rhode Island 
Kingston, Rhode Island 


Name 


Address 


City Zone State 


Please send check or money order. Official purchase orders will 


be billed on request. 
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